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feeling. But Professor Laird practices his own prescription only to 

the extent of including will and cognition in the self. Into "influence 

and range of things" he never really enters. He comes very near to 

it when, e. g., he says: "The mind grows as the objects revealed to it 

grow. It is not more of a unity than what it knows, nor is it less of a 

unity. It does not overlap its object but is coextensive with that 

object" (p. 223); or again: "An experience is a reference to an object 

... it varies as the object varies, and to define it, or to think of it, 

without reference to its specific object is plainly impossible. . . . 

Our private experience shows itself in the things and events to which 

it refers. These things and events are not ourselves, though we would 

not be ourselves unless our experiences were directed to them " (p. 247) . 

All that he says in Chapter I X about the cognitive unity of mind 

being logical, or about sentiments being organized in systems which 

center around objects, to my mind cries out aloud for a treatment of 

the self in terms of the range of content of which, as Bosanquet would 

say, it is the focus. The distinction of act and object reveals its most 

fateful consequence when it compels Professor Laird to forego this 

opportunity of dealing with the self as a ' concrete universal.' 

R. F. Alfred Hoernle. 
Harvard University. 

Nietzsche, The Thinker. By William M. Salter. New York, 

Henry Holt and Co., 1917. — pp. x, 539. 

Perhaps the most melancholy phase of the storm and stress through 
which the English-speaking peoples have been passing is the Nietzsche' 
horror which seems to have taken possession of them body and soul. 
It was not so long ago that Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, with that finality 
which so easily besets him, told us that the ' superman ' makes any 
discussion absurd into which he enters, and most of us were well 
pleased with this sign of robust English sense. We were told that art 
is the last refuge of the overman and, never having taken art seriously, 
we were content that he should roam there in a land of unreality where 
he could do no harm. Apparently the superman did not have to 
wait long for his revenge ; and if recently he has actually been making 
almost every discussion into which he enters absurd, it is not in just 
the way Mr. Chesterton supposed. 

It is most fortunate, therefore, that, with this tendency to hysterical 
judgment, which has not spared even scholars and philosophers, we 
have Mr. Salter's book on Nietzsche, The Thinker, in my mind destined 
to become the nearest approach to an authoritative work on the sub- 
ject in the English language. 
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Needless to say, the superman is not absurd as presented by Mr. 
Salter. Neither is he a terrible figure. The author's occasional arti- 
cles on Nietzsche have prepared us not only for a scholarly but for a thor- 
oughly sensible treatment. The book was written in substance before 
the present war, "with no thought of such a monstrous possibility," 
and to the author it appears principally as the outcome of general 
European tendencies which Nietzsche opposed. In his calm way Mr. 
Salter tells us that: "As the word itself [superman] is formed most 
naturally, we often speak of superhuman excellencies and qualities, 
so the idea is entirely natural . . . nothing but the crystallization of the 
thought that man can develop beyond the present stage of his existence 
and hence should." It seems to him in the main quite reasonable to say 
that Nietzsche " finally settled down to thinking of supermen simply as 
extraordinary specimens of men, who, however, if favored instead of 
being fought as they commonly are, might lead to a considerable 
modification of the human type." This is typical of the entire book 
and it is for this reason that I have quoted it. 

Mr. Salter, like a reasonable man, tries honestly to understand 
Nietzsche rather than to refute him. Like a reasonable man again 
he assumes that there is method in his madness and that it is better to 
assume him to be sane, logical and systematic in a normal degree until 
the opposite has been proved. Nietzsche's own wonderfully brilliant 
and epigramatic style has usually proved to be an irresistible tempta- 
tion to his critics to try to treat him in the same fashion. His so- 
called megalomania and his occasional assumption of singularity have 
too often imposed upon them and led them to think of him as a portent 
to be exorcised rather than a phenomenon to be construed. Mr. 
Salter steadfastly resists both temptations. His own style is colorless 
enough to form a perfect medium; his essential reasonableness is 
proof against superstition. 

So far as the general plan of the book is concerned, the selection and 
distribution of the 'stuff,' there is nothing especially noteworthy, 
although it is wholly scholarly and adequate. It follows the well- 
worn path of spiritual chronology. The generally recognized three 
periods of Nietzsche's development are followed, and in each case the 
general 'world-view' is sketched and the fundamental changes in 
aesthetic, moral, social and political conceptions noted. Though 
disclaiming in any sense to write the story of Nietzsche's life, the 
author gives us all that is necessary to understand his thinking. 
Fifty pages of notes at the end increase the value of the work for the 
scholar, and some of them contain valuable information and sugges- 
tions. The book is provided with a good index. 
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The part of the book for which the philosophical reader will doubtless 
be most grateful is the tracing of the epistemological and metaphysical 
views through the three periods. Is Nietzsche a philosopher at all 
in this sense? With Bethelot, Beyer and Vaihinger, Mr. Salter 
believes that he is. 

Nietzsche was, of course, as Mr. Salter says, never a materialist. 
He was also never either a realist or an idealist in the ordinary sense 
of these terms. He even asserts that the questions of idealism and 
realism, in the epistemological sense, relate to a region where neither 
belief nor knowledge is necessary, a sort of nebulous swamp-land be- 
yond the reach of investigation and reason, and pleads for our be- 
coming good neighbors to the things that lie near. Realistic impli- 
cations there are, even in this statement, idealistic implications in his 
entire estimate of common sense and science. But the view that he 
ultimately comes to in the third period, after the "Artisten-Meta- 
physik," of the first, and the anti-metaphysical positivism of the second 
period, is, as Mr. Salter clearly sees, the result of viewing the whole 
problem of truth and reality from a new angle (p. 191). There is 
nothing so banal as taking the ' will to power ' as primarily an ethical 
standard. With Nietzsche it is primarily an interpretation of reality. 
It is scarcely less stupid to subsume the 'will to power' under the 
categories of materialism and spiritualism — the categories of a second 
rate, bourgeois, philosophy. These are things "we must learn not to 
say of reality," as Nietzsche himself says. 'Plump' is truly the only 
word to describe the treatment Nietzsche commonly receives in his 
philosophical no less than narrowly ethical conceptions. Mr. Salter 
sees, as few others have, that the whole problem is viewed from a new 
angle — one involving nothing less in fact than the abandonment of 
the existential for the value point of view. How successfully he car- 
ried it out is of course another question. 

"When Nietzsche was little more than a name to me," the author 
confesses, "I had spoken of the idea of getting beyond good and evil 
as naturally landing one in a madhouse." That which distinguishes 
Mr. Salter's book beyond everything else is his present grasp of what 
I might call the 'method in Nietzsche's madness.' His repentance 
has been to good purpose, for I know of no one else, unless it be Simmel, 
to whom he refers repeatedly in the highest terms, who has grasped 
it so completely. 

He recognizes, in the first place, that the inmost psychology and 
driving force of Nietzsche's ethical and political thinking is his innate 
reverence. His is a critique of all reverences, but if he despises, it is 
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because he has not forgotten how to revere. He quotes as a charac- 
teristic saying of the second period, " No, there is no law, no obligation 
of this sort. We must become traitors, practice disloyalty, surrender 
our ideals." But there is always a higher loyalty, a higher ideal, that 
gives this negation force. In the second place, there is Nietzsche's 
method of exaggeration. Nietzsche believed in the magic of extremes 
to bring out the truth, the allurement that goes with all daring to the 
uttermost. There is, finally, his test of truth in such matters — the 
ability to hold out, the ordeal by fire. He wished his own philosophy 
to advance slowly among men, to be tried, criticized and, if need be, 
overcome. 

Now it is quite clear, ofcourse, that such a man will either be laughed 
at or hated by the crowd. It is equally clear that the ordinary philoso- 
pher will be puzzled to know just what to do with such a method. 
On the other hand, it is entirely possible that this is just the method, 
and the only method, by which the inmost truth of values may be 
reached. This, if I understand him, is Mr. Salter's position. Ac- 
cepting this method, then, he seeks to estimate the net result of this 
venture "beyond good and evil." Recognizing that "few thinkers 
may less safely be, judged by single utterances than Nietzsche," 
he conscientiously sets one utterance against the other, and by a 
process of compensation, so to speak, arrives at a fairly just estimate of 
the net result of his thinking on moral questions. It is by no means 
as sensational as we ordinarily think. 

So far as the negative and critical aspect is concerned, you get a 
picture that does not greatly differ from that which a Frenchman like 
Anatole France, or still better, Paulhan, in his La Morale de L'Ironie, 
gives us; only, whereas the Frenchman is content to call conventional 
morality tactless, Nietzsche calls it by harder names. And as for the 
positive side, we are in a bracing atmosphere entirely lacking to the 
other 'immoralists,' so called. Far from being a "destruction of 
morality, root and branch, it is rather, the whole procedure"; as 
Nietzsche says, "only morality itself turning against its previous 
form." Not only was this critic of all reverences deeply reverent; 
it was his fortune, or misfortune, to have the 'instinct for perfection' 
to an extraordinary degree. Simmel calls his ethics Personalism, 
and his adherence to the central principles of 'idealistic' ethics is no 
less certain than his abhorrence of hedonism and utilitarianism. 
How Mr. Salter makes this general idea clear in the details of Nietz- 
sche's ethical and social views must be left for the reader. 

The ordinary reader will doubtless have the feeling that he has been 
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robbed of something, in that all that is most terrible and absurd has 
been taken out of Nietzsche's conceptions, and he will hardly recog- 
nize in them, perhaps, the ideas that dazzled and distressed. I am 
disposed to believe, however, that Mr. Salter has given us a truer 
picture of Nietzsche by his method of compensatory interpretation. 
He has made us all poorer, perhaps, by robbing us of our dearest anti- 
pathies, but infinitely richer in the belief which gradually emerges, 
that there is a right reason that shapes our thinking, rough hew it 
though we may. It is an uncomfortable thought that a brilliant mind, 
animated by -the sincere love of truth, could go completely astray. 
It savors too much of the old doctrine of original sin. 

I have not been able to resist the impulse to write in a strain which 
harmonizes little, perhaps, with the ideal of a sober review. My 
desire to praise is partly an expression of personal obligations to the 
book, but still more of an impersonal recognition of the more excellent 
way in scholarship and thought. This does not mean that the book is 
without the defects of its qualities. The 'fruit of lonely ways and 
studies,' it often bears the marks of extreme detachment. Seeking 
to understand Nietzsche rather than to refute him, Mr. Salter often 
finds method and system where, with the best will in the world, it is a 
little hard to follow him. "The way here is labyrinthine — I have 
come near being lost in it myself," is the author's own candid confes- 
sion at several points. I am quite sure that he has over-simplified 
at points, but he always lets Nietzsche do most of the talking and this 
brings with it its own corrective. 

On a more fundamental point I would take issue with Mr. Salter's 
interpretation of Nietzsche. It is his contention that Nietzsche is to 
be understood only as an opponent of the dominant forces of his time. 
I think he has made out a strong case in the main. Nietzsche's 
opposition to economic imperialism, nationalism and crude egoism 
was as whole-souled as his opposition to socialism,, hedonism and 
vague altruism. In a very real sense he was above these distinctions, 
as he was above the crude, inept and, as Paulhan says, tactless dis- 
tinctions of good and evil. In many ways he was more mediaeval 
than modern, in others he undoubtedly belongs to the future. But 
in a deeper sense Riehl is nearer right, I think, when he describes him 
as the "resum6 of modernity." 

" To have run through the entire circle of the modern soul, to have 
gazed into every one of its corners," that was, as Nietzsche himself 
said, "his ambition, his torture and his joy." But not only this. 
Precisely in his eternal seeking and questioning, in the contradictions 
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of his moods and intuitions, in his very self-tormenting, he becomes 
for us the mirror of our own souls. That is certainly not mediaeval. 
It is also, we may hope at least, not to be the characteristic of the 
future. It is a mark of dissociated personalities, as indeed most of us 
are. He is indeed a resume of modernity, but in that he has epito- 
mized it, he has perhaps at the same time completed it and may help 
us to go beyond it. So at least we may hope. 

In a note Mr. Salter suggests that the low level of American culture 
can be measured by our failure to understand Nietzsche. I am 
tempted to agree with him, although he includes me among those who 
live on this low level. 1 If there is one thing that this most revealing 
time has disclosed, it is that the day of the "Innocents Abroad" is, 
alas, not passed, despite our superficial acquaintance with vers libre, 
futurism and Nietzsche. Our abyssmal ignorance, not only of the 
cultural, but of the political forces and tendencies of modern Europe 
is painfully evident in the mass of literature which the war has pro- 
duced. It is doubtless too much to hope that this book will have any 
great effect upon the "Nietzsche nonsense," as Bernard Shaw calls it. 
Those who have caught the germ will hardly look in this direction for 
an antidote. It is none the less comforting to know that American 
scholarship and culture cannot be in such a 'parlous' case if it can 
thus provide its own cure — in Mr. Salter's book. 

So far as a general estimate of Nietzsche is concerned, Mr. Salter 
is very guarded. But in the introduction he makes a statement which 
will doubtless cause some of his readers to rub their eyes and perhaps 
put down the book without reading further. "I do not wish to 
prophesy," he says, "but I have a suspicion that sometime, perhaps 
at no very distant date, writers on serious themes will be more or less 
classified according as they know him or not, that we shall be speaking 
of a pre-Nietzschean and a post-Nietzschean period in philosophy, 
and particularly in ethical and social analysis and speculation, and 
that those who have not made their reckoning with him will be as 

1 The article of mine which Mr. Salter takes as a frightful example of the state 
of culture in America is an Atlantic Monthly paper entitled "Tubal Cain: The 
Philosophy of Labor" (December, 1912, p. 789). He finds it rather sad that 
"scholars as well as others sometimes take these [industrial] magnates as exem- 
plifications of Nietzsche's superman." I can only say that I should find it equally 
sad and curious. As a matter of fact, I nowhere referred to Nietzsche, but simply 
contrasted what I called the morals of the "Overman" with those of the "Under- 
man," as expressed in Syndicalism. I had no intention of identifying the overman 
of our industrial world with Nietzsche's superman. They have indeed very little 
in common. My only point was to find two characteristic names for two types of 
morality, or immorality, which are, alas, as real as they are threatening. 
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hopelessly out of date as those who failed similarly with Kant." 
That sounds like another perfect Nietzscheite, but it is far from it, as 
I hope this review has indicated. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Trinity College, Hartford. 

A History of Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy. By Isaac Husik. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1916. — pp. 1, 462. 
The measure of influence exercised by Greek philosophy on mediae- 
val thought may be estimated from different points of view. It 
furnished apologetics with a powerful weapon of defense. With its 
aid church, synagogue, and mosque were able to demonstrate the 
rationality of that special revelation they claimed to have received, 
and the superiority of each system over its rivals could be proved on 
the ground of greater harmony with reason. But it also gave an im- 
pulse to independent speculation which carried some of the bolder 
thinkers to positions far in advance of those reached in the recognized 
canons. There was a distinct progress of thought as well as intellec- 
tual training. That a danger lurked in thus measuring the contents 
of revelation by rational standards of pagan origin was keenly felt by 
many Moslems, Jews, and Christians. Such, however, was the assis- 
tance rendered by the new ally in the defense of the faith that it could 
not be dispensed with, and the power swayed by men like Averroes, 
Maimonides, and Thomas Aquinas over the intellectual life of the 
middle ages marks the extent of the victory won by Aristotle. The 
ephemeral value of scholasticism to the apologetic interest has too 
much overshadowed its more permanent services to the emancipation 
of the human mind. Moslem philosophy has likewise been too ex- 
clusively looked upon as a mere channel through which Greek thought 
found its way to fertilize the fields of dogma. In spite of much pains- 
taking research and many illuminating discussions, its intrinsic 
worth has not been fully appraised, and its relation to Aramaic thought 
expressed in translations and commentaries is yet obscure. Judaism 
was deeply impressed by the currents of thought in the Moslem world. 
Here also there were notable gains beside those harvested by apolo- 
getics, and the question of the native increment possesses a fascinating 
interest. 

Professor Husik has written a history of Jewish thought in the middle 
ages upon the ultimate problems of life. He is admirably equipped 
for this task, and the work is a valuable contribution to the history 
of philosophy. Ample erudition, critical ability, and a rare capacity 



